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Beaumont In the park of his Leicestershire home; the
Salt Box, Hampstead (No. 1236); the dramatic
Salisbury Cathedral (No. 2651), and the Weymouth
Bay (No. 2652), so full of atmosphere and instinct with
the breath of the sea. But none can compare with the
celebrated Malvern Hall (No. 2653), in which one
can feel the oppressive calm of a late afternoon in
summer, when the silence is broken only by the
occasional cawing of the rooks.

Constable was the first of our English painters to
bring atmospheric movement into his landscape. Even
with Turner, except in such stormy scenes as the 'Calais
Pier* and other marine pieces, we feel a sort of static
calm; but with Constable the clouds really float in the
wind, the leaves flutter in the breeze and the rain beats
down upon the grass. Is it, then3 so very ludicrous that
Fuseli used to unfold his umbrella before looking at the
pictures of this great genius whose paintings axe Nature
itself?

After the combined accomplishment of Turner and
Constable almost any landscape must seem an anti-
climax, but it would be a pity not to look at the idylEc
nocturne, Buncombe Park (No. 3572) and at the
rhythmic Wherries on the Yare (No. 1111) by JOHN
SELL COTMAN (1782-1842), an artist of the Norwich
School and an associate of the great Crome.

Another artist who cannot be omitted is RICHARD
PARKES BONINGTON (1802-1828), a rare genius cut
off in the prime of life^ whose Column of St. Mark
(No. 374) presents us with a view of Venice in its flail
clarity and sunshine.

The next group of artists which demands our atten-
tion is the somewhat despised assembly of the Victorians
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